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THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION IN THE COLLEGE COURSE 



FRANK AYDELOTTE 
Indiana University 



A very significant and apparently a very widespread change is 
taking place at the present time in the teaching of English compo- 
sition in our colleges and universities. That study is becoming 
more and more what, in my opinion, it ought to be — a study of 
ideas rather than merely of words. "Here therefore is the first 
distemper of learning," said Bacon, "when men study words and 
not matter." From that distemper our study of English compo- 
sition has long been suffering, and we may congratulate ourselves 
on those signs of the times which indicate that the disorder is on 
the way to being cured. Certainly composition teachers are active 
enough in the search for the medicine of ideas necessary to cure it. 
In all the sciences, in history and philosophy and religion, in edu- 
cational theory, and in every phase of modern radical thought men 
are seeking material for more vital and interesting exercises m the 
writing of English. 

In my opinion this movement is destined to be the salvation of 
the study of English composition in this country, and I believe the 
day is not far distant when we shall be achieving for the first time 
in our imiversities a reasonable success in training our students to 
write their own language. But strong as is my enthusiasm for this 
idea of making our training in writing a training in thought, it seems 
to me important to call attention to one danger which may beset it. 

The danger to which I allude is that of going too far afield in the 
search for ideas. The average instructor in English cannot be 
expected to teach his students to think about every subject under 
the sun, and if he tries to do so the result is certain to be super- 
ficial and valueless. It is easy enough, when one undertakes to 
put more ideas into composition work, to ask the class to read an 
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article on the Panama Canal tolls or the child-labor problem and 
to get them to write about the subject with interest. Week after 
week such a program can be carried out, and, if the subjects be 
varied enough, the interest of the class will continue. The result 
of such work will undoubtedly be to increase the undergraduate's 
fund of general information and to better his equipment for social 
conversation, but it will not be in any real sense training of the 
power to think, for the reason that the various lines of thought, 
once started, are not followed up. General information is not edu- 
cation, however frequently it may be mistaken for it. Thinking 
power is not to be got through smatterings but demands long 
application to one subject, turning it this way and that, tracing its 
implications in various directions. Herein lies the value, for the 
English teacher, of topics chosen from English literature. Topics 
of the sort I have just been deprecating are as truly thoughtful as 
would be Wordsworth's theory of the imagination or Arnold's con- 
ception of the function of the critic, and it may be just as important 
(or more important) for us to know something about them, but 
they would become valuable material for education only when 
treated by a man able to trace his opinions back to fundamental 
facts and principles, and able to lead the class to do the same. The 
advantage of literary topics for the teacher of English is that he can 
follow them up and relate them to one another so that they lead in 
the end to the mastery of a connected body of thought. English 
composition could perhaps be taught effectively in connection with 
any subject in the curriculum, but only by a man competent to 
teach that subject. 

Of course any instructor in English has (or ought to have) many 
general interests, and what has just been said is not intended to 
disparage the value of general information. Indeed, no man can 
teach either literature or science or philosophy in a liberal manner 
without making many excursions into the domains of other subjects, 
but his starting-place, his point of view, if his work is to make any 
deep and clear-cut impression, must be that of his own. A clear 
point of view is just as essential for the purpose of teaching students 
to think as the rhetoric books assert it to be for the purposes of 
"description." 
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My conclusion from all this is that instructors in English can 
teach their students to think and to write most effectively, not 
through the medium of essays on science or politics or philosophy, 
but through the medium of their own subject— English literature. 
It is here that they will find the ideas which it is their business to 
propagate, and which they can best use in their work of training 
their students to think on paper. Of course they must deal with 
science and philosophy and politics and foreign literature in order 
to make clear the bounds and nature of their own subject, but their 
point of departure will remain that of English literature. Their 
consideration of science or philosophy or politics will not be of the 
nature of smatterings because it will relate to the connected body 
of thought with which they are principally occupied and which 
their digressions only illustrate and clarify. Thus in connection 
with his own subject the teacher of English literature can best 
train his students to think, and for this reason I advocate the 
correlation of English literature and English composition. 

II 

This correlation of English literature and English composition 
makes certain demands upon the literary course which cannot be 
ignored. It will be pretty hard to teach English composition 
effectively in connection with a survey course in the history of 
English hterature from the ninth century to the present. In such 
a course (as usually taught, at any rate) the principal demand upon 
the student is one of memory. Now the essential thing in training 
a student to write is to train him to think, and the study of com- 
position can be carried on effectively only in connection with a 
literary course which makes upon him the same demand for 
thought. The value of literature as a stimulus to thought, its edu- 
cative value, lies in its meaning rather than in its history. In his 
Three Months of Teaching in the United States, Professor Gustave 
Lanson goes to the heart of the matter when he criticizes us for 
the neglect of this principle. 

In all the branches of American education, he says, in an extract quoted 
in the New York Times, there is a lack of that exercise which among us French- 
men is fundamental and is known as "the explanation of texts." Even in the 
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study of the mother-tongue this is not practiced. Students in my course have 
told me that they have never had explained to them any piece of text except 
for the purpose of determining the sense in which the words were used, or for 
the study of matters relating to the history of the language and grammatical 
rules. That one should be expected to leave the literal meaning and rise to 
the examination of the ideas, their cohesion and their value, to the aesthetic 
analysis of the form and the comprehension of the agreement which unites the 
ideas to the form — that the explanation of a page of French should consist 
first of all in getting a distinct consciousness of our personal reaction from the 
reading of it, and that, from there, one should succeed in determining the 
historical significance of a literary epoch or get acquainted with the psychology 
of a writer — all these were things of which they had no idea, which they had 
never practised. All the students told me so, and all the professors confirmed it. 

When one speaks of getting hold of the thought of a poem the 
word "thought" is of course used in a wide sense: it includes that 
form of intense feeling in which emotion becomes a source of illu- 
mination. To study literature with this aim is not to make it hard, 
narrow, and expository; it is not to consider poetry as a versifica- 
tion and illustration of the Ten Commandments; it is not to close 
one's eyes and heart to the pleasure which men have always found 
in it. A large part, perhaps the best part, of the knowledge which 
we live by and act on comes through the feelings and the imagina- 
tion rather than through the reasoning faculty alone. Literature 
is a storehouse of such knowledge, and my point is that composition 
work can be done effectively in connection with literature (by 
young students, at any rate) only in a course the first aim of which 
is to get hold of this illumination which it is the end of great litera- 
ture to give — that illumination of the mysteries of life which brings 
to intelligent himian beings the highest form of pleasure. 

In my own opinion this should be the end of all study of litera- 
ture, and especially of the elementary course. Work of this kind 
forms the best introduction to an extended study of literature 
because it gives the student some inkling of the nature of the 
thought with which he is to be occupied, and for the same reason 
it is the best training for the student whose formal study of Utera- 
ture is to end with the elementary course. For the English "major" 
and for the general student alike, the first thing to do is to give them 
some notion of the meaning of literature, of the illumination which 
they may hope to get from it. 
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Such a course will introduce the student to a world of new ideas, 
which, though hard to understand, will be to him in the highest 
degree interesting. It will be absolutely essential to his grasp of 
these ideas that he express himself about them, and thus the 
material is ready at hand for the most vital and effective traming 
in English composition. Themes on subjects from his reading (if 
the reading is looked at in the thoughtful manner I have just 
indicated) will have for him the same eager interest that themes 
on the external aspects of daily life and sports have for the high- 
school boy. And writing on the matters about which he is reading 
and thinking will form an indispensable aid to the success of his 

study of literature. 

Ill 

In an elementary course which the writer superintended for 
four years such a plan as that outlined was followed, and it proved 
most effective, both for literature and for composition. The course 
began with some consideration of the ends of education and of the 
place and value of literature in it. Following this came a discussion 
of the relation of literature to science, and of both to education. 
The classes then studied four or five English poets, attempting in 
each case to see what it was that the man had to say, what was 
the illumination which he intended to convey to his readers, and 
attempting to put into words some individual reaction on these 
ideas. In other words, the student was asked to estimate for him- 
self the value toward his own education of the ideas which the poet 
had to offer him. A certain amount of biography and literary 
history was required but everything else we subordinated to this 
study of the ideas of the authors read. The Freshmen wrote each 
week on one of the many problems which came up in the study, 
sometimes merely restating an author's meaning, sometimes com- 
menting on it. The best of them (I think I could say the majority) 
wrote and talked on such subjects with eagerness, and for them 
literature became something full of interest and meaning. They 
did not solve all the problems they attempted, but they made 
advancement. The work from beginning to end had connection; 
one idea had its bearing on another, so as to teach them to think 
in a way that the consideration of a large number of separate, 
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unconnected subjects, however interesting, would not. It was my 
experience in this course which assured me of the value of the cor- 
relation of literature and composition, provided the composition 
is correlated with a thoughtful course in literature. It convinced 
me also that the approach to literature from the point of view of the 
thought it contains is infinitely more productive of good results 
than approaching it from the point of view of its history or its form. 
In the course which I have just mentioned we had impressed 
on us two or three practical points which may form a fitting close 
to this paper. The first and most important of these is the neces- 
sity of limiting the theme subject. A young student will not write 
effectively about his reading if he is given a chapter or a book to 
summarize; he will only be disheartened by his failure to perform 
a task which he and his teacher might have realized would be for 
him impossible. On the other hand, if he is given one point to 
expand and explain in terms of his own experience, he has a task 
which demands real thought and which he can perform success- 
fully. For example, the average undergraduate would make a 
hopeless failure if he attempted to sum up in a single essay the 
point of Carlyle's Sartor Resartus or even of Wordsworth's "Tintern 
Abbey." He would be likely, on the other hand, to make a good 
essay (or at least learn something in the attempt) in explanation of 
a single phrase or passage — "church-clothes," or 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 

And his explanation of one phrase will usually show his under- 
standing or misunderstanding of a whole book or author. 

A second point is the necessity of avoiding "infant criticism." 
The secret of doing this is to keep before the student the impor- 
tance, first of all, of understanding the meaning of what he reads, 
of giving his mind up to that before he begins to comment on it. 
And then, when he does make comments of his own, let him explain 
what a certain idea is worth to him as an individual. If he keeps 
to that point of view his comment will be an explanation of his own 
thought and it will be real, full of life and meaning, instead of 
being the dull repetition of stock phrases which is the ordinary 
result of the Freshman's attempt to write a critical essay. 
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In the third place, it is important both for the teacher and for 
the student to remember that the function of work of this kind is 
to open problems, rather than to solve them. A sentence of 
Lionel Johnson's about Pater seems to me to put in a few words 
one of the most important characteristics of the real thinker. Of 
Pater's freedom from pedantry, of the exactness of his thought 
which is the secret of distinction, Johnson says: "He respected the 
imiverse, and neither optimists nor pessimists do that." One aim 
of such a study of literature is to show students the difficulty of 
solving some problems, to teach them respect for literature and 
for the universe. If we teach them to put this respect into their 
writing, to say what they have to say with that care and nicety 
which is bom of the desire to tell the truth, we shall teach them to 
write with distinction. 



